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EDITORIAL. 


The problems of a wider distribution of literature to all classes, 
ranging as they do from the most highly elaborated systems ol 
organised libraries, to the sending out of boxes of books to rural 
communities, are matters for discussion well within the scope of a 
professional library journal; and as our attitude towards the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust Conference appears to have 
dissatisfied some of our regular correspondents, we wish it to be 
understood that we think it wise to encourage both educationists 
and librarians, extremist or otherwise, to say what they have to 
say in our columns, so that our readers may judge impartially as 
to the merits of their respective arguments. It is from this stand- 
point that we have great pleasure in publishing Colonel Mitchell's 
reply to ‘‘ Notes on the Conference by a Borough Librarian.” As 
Secretary of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, Colonel 
Mitchell's views are of importance and should be read by librarians 
and educationists alike with keen interest. 

* * * 

The occupation of various London public libraries by organised 
bands of the unemployed has been the chief library excitement of 
the month. These events have happened in boroughs where 
Labour councils are in power, and it may be that the men calculated 
upon a certain prepared sympathy from these councils. We hope, 
however, that such councils will realise that they have a distinct 
public duty in preventing such doings. They are a defiance of 
established order, and their success in any borough is an encourage- 
ment to similar attempts in other places where they may be 
resisted and where considerable trouble may result. We have 
ex-service nen amongst our readers, and we know that they have 
no sympathy with lawlessness, even when it parades disguised in 
ex-service uniform. * * 

We approach the conclusion of the first year in which public 
libraries have had financial freedom or the possibility of it; and it 
would be of the greatest practical interest if a complete record 
could be obtained of the changed financial! state of the libraries of 
the country. We have not yet reached that attitude of mind which 
feels free from the old chain of the rate-limit ; that will be of slow 
growth, but we do breathe more freely, in spite of all the current 
talk of economy ; and as for economy, we have practised it perforce 
for two generations, and now it has been an automatic virtue with 
us. We are not likely as a whole to offend by our extravagance. 
The record we wish to have would have a guiding value. Many 
librarians are afraid to aim at a rapid efficiency for fear of over- 
doing it; others are not so afraid. Moreover, the temper of 
boroughs differs enormously, and it may be that there will be 
correspondingly enormous inequalities in the library service now 
and in the next few years. While the rate limit survived it was 
possible to gauge within limits the possibilities of any given library 
in a town of which we knew the rateable value. Now that is not 
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so. Fortunately things are levelling up rather than down and 
efficiency is a virtue which boroughs willingly (in the long run) 
imitate. 

As there are inequalities at present in the library provision in 
various otherwise equivalent towns, so are there inequalities in 
the salaries paid. We are not pessimistic about them, as the main 
excuse for poor payment has been removed, and authorities, in 
their own interest, do not desire a reputation for meanness. There 
are few things more distasteful to the average librarian than the 
continual discussion of his salary; and much unpleasant argument 
and heart searching will be removed by the appearance of the 
L.A. scale of salaries, which we understand is now in being, 
especially if it is adopted—as we have reason to hope it will be 
by the National Joint Whitley Council. It is true that some !ocal 
authorities adopt such scales without discussion, while others refuse 
to recognise any judgment other than their own. But that, again, 
is merely a matter of time. When a certain average payment for 
a given service is widely adopted, the more conservative authorities 
are bound to adopt it sooner or later or lose the services of the best 
men. The latter, they all recognise, is not a policy of economy. 
As for the scale itself, we have not seen it, and will therefore 
withhold comment; but we are prepared to accept it. 

* * 


Various criticisms of University College School of Librarianship 
reach us from time to time, which may or may not be justified. 
The main one is that a student may, by attending the full course, 
obtain a university diploma in librarianship, and be therefore 
presumably a qualified librarian, without having spent a week in 
actual work in a library. Moreover, it is said that all the students 
expect, or hope, when qualified to step into chief positions. In 
neither case have we conclusive evidence that these criticisms reveal 
matters of fact; but if they do, something should be done to 
improve the position, and students should be advised that the 
school primarily trains assistant librarians who must accept 
subordinate service before they administer libraries as the heads of 
them. Meanwhile it would be well to be fair and to reserve 
judgment. The school is young; its results are not visible yet; 
even the first diploma is not yet issued or won. It is only British 
to give the experiment its chance. 


* * * 
We are not satisfied with the relations that exist between the 
School and the Library Association. We scan the pages of the 


Record vainly for reports, such as are common in American 
professional journals, on the work of our School. For example, the 
best library lectures given in London are probably those given as 
public free lectures in connection with the School, a few of which 
we announce on another page. Every librarian should know of 
these, and the official professional journal surely ought to publish 
the programme. 
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THE BOROUGH LIBRARIAN’S CRITICISMS. 


By J. M. MrircHe tt. 
(of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust). 


It is a source of great regret to all who are working in the 
interests of Rural Libraries—whose infancy is beset by so many 
dangers !—that some of the Borough Librarians who attended the 
Conference in November should have felt that their presence was 
wasted. ‘The Carnegie Trustees were delighted that so many of 
them were present, since it is most important that there should 
be the fullest discussion on this new experiment. The only ground 
for regret is that they took so little part. 


The ‘‘ Borough Librarian,’ who satirizes the proceedings in last 
month's ‘‘ Library Wor'd,” is, however, so curiously out of touch 
with the actual problem which is before the Trustees that an answer 
is necessary in the general interest. After selecting one or two 
examples of the alleged technical ignorance of many of the audience 
he launches his bolt :— 


“* All this,” he says, ‘‘ seems to prove that the educationists 
were not thinking of county libraries at all. That is to say 
they did not in any way visualise a central county library* 
which contained all the books on the county, archives, etc., as 
well as an ordinary stock having depots in every village with 
standing collections, and supplemented by circulating collec- 
tions—a library service with a trained staff which would be 
used by the parson, squire, farmer and villager.” 


Criticism of this kind is paralysing. Of course, no one is—at 
present—thinking of any such ideal? Why?! Simply because the 
counties can’t afford it and—another way of saying the same thing 

the demand for such a service has still to be created. There are 
even to-day county councils which cannot be persuaded that there 
is any demand at all, and are actually prepared to refuse to spend 
a sum equal to }d. on the rates. The kind of scheme the ‘‘ Borough 
Librarian wants would cost a big sum in capital outlay and its 
maintenance would involve at least a 3d. rate in rich counties, and 
far more in most agricultural counties. I am prepared to assure 
the ‘‘ Borough Librarian ” that if the Carnegie Trustees had gone 
io county councils with a scheme like this, not a single county 
would have adopted it. The thirty counties which are now 
benefiting by the humbler scheme would be still without books at 
all; indeed the rural clauses of the Act of 1919 would never have 
been proposed by the boldest government. 


*Surely the chief borough library can be made to serve this 
purpose ? 
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The critic goes on to say, “‘ The irony lies, of course, in the fact 
that librarians advocated and helped village libraries before the 
present educationists existed." No one would deny that many 
librarians have done their utmost; the rea/ irony is the fact that 
all the help which librarians were able to give led to—practicaily 

nothing. The countryside is littered with derelict stationary 
libraries which the keen parish could not support for lack of funds 
and the non-reading parish naturally did not want. If every parish 
had levied the full ld. rate, or were now to levy even a 3d. rate, 
the results would still be very small. The principle was utterly 
wrong, based on a complete misapprehension of the financial 
position and a short-sighted belief that the borough system could 
be maintained in rural areas. 

Critics of the circulating box system must really look closely at 
the facts before they condemn it as inadequate and insist that the 
stationary library is the only thing worth having. Let them take 
the ordinary country village with a total population of 500 to 1,000 
inhabitants. The product of a penny rate may be from £15 to 
£40. What sort of standing library is such a village going to 
maintain? Suppose 20 per cent. were keen readers, how much 
will they induce their fellow ratepayers te pay to maintain a 
library! If the incredible happened and an income of £100 were 
available what will they be able to spend on books, upkeep of a 
building, salary? If, and so long as, the squire or other benefactor 
will help, something may be done; but it is precisely this reliance 
on the precarious element of individual benevolence and voluntary 
help that has filled the countryside with dead and moribund 
libraries. You may say, “ Combine a group of villages!’ What 
good is that in the winter, when only the central village gets any 
real benefit? And besides, villages will not, in general, combine, 
and if they did, their combination would scarcely result in 
satisfactory service. 

On the question of capital outlay, suppose a county with 200 
villages wants to put a stationary library in each. Imagine the 
duplication of standard books—each copy read by a handful of 
people in each generation and then done with—-200 idle copies oi 
a single work! And suppose each such library had a supply of 
even 500 books which would cost roughiy £100, who will find the 
initial £20,000, and whence will come the money to provide fresh 
supplies? If you want to know what becomes of a library that isnt 

refreshed,” travel round Scotland and look at the fate of that 
generous gift, the Coats Libraries. 

Let the ‘‘ Borough Librarian” compare this picture with the 
one which excites his derision. To every village of 500 people there 
go 4 boxes of 50 books each in the course of a year, each collection 
remaining three mouths. Transport costs at the most £1. The 
hooks are distributed from a school or an institute, involving no 
cost of building or salary charges. If there are 200 villages the 
total headquarter cost would average about £4 per village per vear. 
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Total £5-—or something like a farthing on the rates. Moreover 
the 500 people get 200 fresh books every year, which is vastly in 
excess of anything which a stationary library could give them over 
a period of years; if there are more than 500 in the village, two 
boxes can be sent at a time for little additional cost—at all events 
not more than a pro rata increase per head of population. 


Lastly, in the book-supply connection, the student in the village 
—and there are many—has a call on the Central Library for 
Students for technical literature which the county library neither 
can nor ought to stock. 


One word, in conclusion, on the question of local guidance in 
the choice and distribution of books. I warn the professional 
librarian to beware Jest he fall into the error of belittling the 
schoolmaster in this connection. The schoolmaster knows his 
clientéle ; he is a fairly well-educated man; he has before him the 
catalogue to choose from ; he can consult the small local committee 
(which he will form with the aid of local support) and the county 
librarian and H.M. Inspectors. Technical skill apart (which is 
clearly not wanted) he is in a good position to help his readers. 
He has finally the expert guidance of the Central Library for 
Students in the choice of technical books. To jeer at this collateral 
function of the teacher as a “‘ sideshow’ is both unkind and 
i'logical. The ‘‘ Borough Librarian” might do it better, but the 
village can't and won't attempt to pay him the wage which his 
expert knowledge requires. London, Manchester and Glasgow, 
with their teeming millions of readers (who by the way don't get 
new books annually in the proportion of 2 per 5 of total population 
-—not by a long way!) need their great librarians. But the village 
of 500 inhabitants does not, and couldn’t afford them if it did. 


The great thing now is, I submit, to support those who are 
trying to get these quite useful and practicable rural schemes 
going in every county in the kingdom, so that the existing demand 
may be calculated, met and developed, and at the same time to 
collaborate in working out the natural corollary—great county 
systems based on the big municipal libraries feeding by box 
delivery stations all the villages of their areas and all correlated 
with the ‘‘ New British Museum ” in London—Mr. Mansbridge’s 
great library in its natural consummation as the National Students’ 
Library by Post. The long vision which the ‘‘ Borough Librarian ” 
demands is precisely that of the present Rural Scheme ; instead of 
wasting time on easy patronage of errors which do not exist, let 
him bestir himself and learn the facts lest haply he be found to 
have ‘‘ missed the “bus.” 


Christmas is nearly upon us, and we take the opportunity of 
wishing our readers the joy of the season as a prelude to what we 
hope will prove to be a New Year of enlarged hope and prosperity. 
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A correspondent sends us the following culled from “ The 


Naturalist.’ : 
LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS. 


‘“‘ At the request of the members of the Library Association a 
joint meeting of the members of the Councils of the Museums and 
Libraries Associations was held in London, on October 21st, with 
the object of securing more co-operation between the two Associa- 
tions, and towards this end a committee was appointed, consisting 
of equal numbers of each, to meet regularly and confer. From 
the wording of the recent Act, some of the members of the Library 
Association had evidently got the impression that the Museums 
were to come under the wing of the Libraries Committees, whereas, 
of course, the words of the Act to the effect that the Museums 
should come ‘ under the Library Authority,’ mean that in future 
they are to be under the Corporation, such being the Library 
Authority. In most cases the Museums are already under the 
Corporation. A suggestion was even made that, in future, the 
Museums and Library Associations should amalgamate, and hold 
a joint annual conference. This was naturally strenuously opposed 
in view of the fact that at present the numbers attending these 
Conferences are somewhat embarrassing to the hosts, in addition 
to which each Association already has its week very fully occupied, 
whereas if papers dealing with both Libraries and Museums had 
to be crowded into one week, both must necessarily suffer, unless 
the Conference was extended to a fortnight, which would be 
impracticable. 

LIBRARIANS AND CARETAKERS. 

‘That there is some necessity for joint co-operation between 
Library and Museum officials is shown by the terms of the form of 
application for Librarian and Caretaker of a Museum, recently 
issued by the Oswestry Public Library. From this we learn that 
the salary is £200 per annum; no evtras. For this princely sum 
ten different sets of duties are set out, which include (a) To keep 
the Reading Room open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; (b) to attend to 
the proper delivery of papers, etc.; (c) to keep order in the 
Library and Reading Room premises ; (d) to keep the Lending and 
Reference Libraries open for the issue or reading of books; (e) 
to keep books in order and repair them as far as possible; (t) to 
collect fines; (g) all things incidental to the proper issue of books 
to borrowers; (h) to make regular reports on the working of the 
Library for submission to the Committee; (i) to act on the 
instruction of the Committee in arranging Lectures, etc.; (j) to 
keep the Museum in order, and exercise supervision therein. We 
then learn that ‘ the above list of duties must not be regarded as 
evhaustive, but it comprises the main points to which the 
Librarian's attention will be required. As ordinary attendants 
at most Museunis, who have practically no responsibility whatever, 
can command more than the salary offered for Public Librarian 
and Caretaker at Oswestry, we shall be curious to know the type of 
individual appointed.”—-And, asks our correspondent, whether he 
will be expected to do the cleaning? 


TF 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
Wuat I Tuink. 


I daresay you shared with me certain regret at the approval 
which the Editor of the ‘‘ Library Worid ” gave to the doings of 
the recent Rural Library Conference.* It was, on the lines it 
followed, an error—I mean the Conference. Nine-tenths of its 
members were without experience and did not know what libraries 
were. They imagined them to be boxes-of-books, and the Carnegie 
Trustees, who do know better, did not disabuse them. Carnegie 
was a founder of libraries which under the new Act may be highly 
eflicient. But the counties are being told that their library needs 
—which are infinitely more complex and difficult than those of the 
boroughs—may be met far more cheaply than those of borouglis. 
This may be a good bait to attract slow-moving county councils, 
but ultimately it is not true. Until it is understood that a library 
service is for everybody in a county, and not merely a public 
charity in the interest solely of village labourers, there will be no 
county libraries; only boxes of books sent out by the county 
education committees. And these are not libraries, at all. Nearly 
everybody at the Conference, as one librarian quite rightly (but 
most unwisely and unpopularly) said, was out to see what could 
be done ‘‘on the cheap.” That will not lead to real county 
libraries. 

I am IMPERTINENT. 


At the risk of being impertinent, I will suggest to the Carnegie 
Trustees that ‘‘ libraries were their Founder's chief interest ” ; 
and that they might well believe that he intended them to carry 
it on, whatever the Trust deeds may say. His method was to 
found great libraries, and his Pittsburgh Library, for example. 
was a magnificent one. To come nearer home: he gave £40,000 
for the Islington Libraries. Now, the population of an average 
county exceeds that of Islington, and its library difficulties are 
infinitely greater. Yet it is supposed that a county scheme can 
be initiated at onetwentieth of the cost of Islington’s. Would 
it not have been better if the Trustees had selected a large county 
as a model, given it £50,000, and told it to carry out a library 
service with:—(a) A central county library which should act as 
repository, clearing house, reference library and muniment house 
for the county; (b) a small local deposit in each aggregate ot 
population with an unchanging basic stock of the books everybody 
wants, which should be kept in condition; the saying that these 
get “read up” and neglected is an unproved one; (c) a system 
of circulating collections of newer books and those required 
[*We refrain from comment on our correspondent’s views on this 

point. Our attitude is sufficiently explained in our first editorial 

note and for the reason therein stated we give full rein to his 
remarks.—En. | 
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occasionally ; (d) a staff of librarians and lecturers to administer 
these and to go out into the field? In this way there would have 
been something like a library service, which other counties sooner 
or later would strive to imitate. What are the chances of this 
coming about in the ‘“‘ boxes-of-books” era? Few enough! And 
yet the organisers of the wrong system had only to look to America 
for guidance—and didn’t do so, apparently. 
Wuat ts ! 

I stand for the practical value of the trained librarian; and 
nothing of late years has more convinced me of that value than 
what I heard at the Rural Library Conference. Of course anybody 
can be a librarian, just as anybody can be a teacher; the one has 
only to get a number of books on shelves and hand them to readers ; 
and the other has only to pump a certain amount of knowledge into 
young minds. It is all so simple! Yet here are librarians claim- 
ing that they have a specialised power to sell; and there are 
teachers actually daring to say the same sort of thing. Why, 
my Eratosthenes, only a year ago a gentleman employed in a 
great library said ‘‘ there was nothing in librarianship that an 
educated man could not learn in a week.” Why should we crow! 

A Wonperrvut Man. 

“An educated man” is a wonderful being. A product of a 
university, of course, and therefore of different clay from other 
men. So he is gifted with the power of mastering in seven days 
the following trifling matters:—-1, The art of book-selection, 
including a knowledge of the chief bibliographies; 2, the main 
groups and divisions of literature and the best methods of their 
sub-division—the art we more modest librarians call classification ; 
3, the recording of books and the making accessible of the record, 
which is known as cataloguing; 4, all possible methods of library 
planning and organisation from the walls of the buildings to the 
details of reading desks; 5, all library administrative methods, 
charging systems, business arrangements, etc. ; 6, the best methods 
of book-binding and repair; 7, work with reference readers, lend- 
ing library readers, and with children; 8, lecture work and the 
accessories thereof; and so on, and so on. He spends a couple of 
hours on each subject, and, lo! he becomes omniscient therein. 
This, Eratosthenes, is the interpretation of the statement of our 
librarian. Obviously he had not given a moment's consideration 
to his words, which have been repeated and re-repeated by men 
with more energy and greater ignorance than himself. And his 
was the view that prevailed amongst the ‘‘ educationists’ at the 
Rural Conference. 


My Hope. 

Perhaps the Carnegie Trustees have provided a remedy for the 
wide-spread ignorance of the provenance of the librarians, which 
by their present rural library policy they quite unconsciously 
support. Their library school is a ‘‘ School of Librarianship ” and 
its existence in a great university may lead even university people 
to feel that there may be something in this curious occupation 
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that requires a two years’ course in the university to compass it. 
This will be the case, I hope and believe, even if it be true, as it 
has been reported to me, that even at University College in the 
first year the School was regarded as an interloper; ‘‘ it was not 
academic enough.” 

THe Srece or Finsspury, AND THE Rest. 

We live in stirring times, and I dwell with one hand on the 
telephone receiver and a wary eye on the main entrance of my 
library. For libraries of late have had an extraordinary fascina- 
tion for unemployed men. Witness Finsbury. The unsuspecting 
librarian goes out to lunch in simple and complete faith. Mean- 
while an army of unemployed from Islington and Finsbury, 
“terrible with banners,” march upon his library, seize it, turn 
out the startled and mystified readers, lock the door, and set 
sentinels. And when he returns he finds himself an unsuccessful 
petitioner for admittance. Then follows an interview between the 
Mayor and Town Clerk and the army of occupation, who gracefully 
consent to raise the siege of the library as a whole and to be 
content with the basement as their centre and office. Similar 
assaults followed rapidly. The South Eastern Branch at Islington 
had already fallen; then followed Fulham and Camberwell, and 
others may be in like position before these words reach you. 
Luckily these affairs have taken place in Labour boroughs where 
the authorities were not out of sympathy with the invaders. In 
other towns there will be ructions. But, why do the unemployed 
fix on the pubiic library? Is it because librarians seem so lamb- 
hke? These outrages must be resisted or there will soon be an 
end of any government whatsoever. But do not let these troubles 
destroy the merry Christmas which I hope will be yours. 

CALLIMACHUS. 
|The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of ** LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS."’] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.] 
‘Get Wise Quick. Full Instructions Inside”’ is the title of a 

leaflet issued by the Newark, U.S. Public Library in which the 

young people of the town are urged to use their public library. 

With the leatlet is a postcard form, for the reader to fill up and 

return to the library, which reads as follows: 


To the Newark Library : 

I want to read and study on the subject checked below. Please 
tell me when I can call or send and get books and suggestions . 
Add any desired subject not here named. Do you need elementary 
or advanced books? 
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Accounting Chemistry Jewelry Printing 
Advertising Citizenship Letter Writing Rubber 
Automobiles Concrete Music Shorthand 
Banking Electricity Photography Spanish 
Book-keeping French Plumbing Telegraphy 
Building History Poultry Welding 


The Library, north of Washington Park, is open Sundays and 
Holidays, except Christmas and July 4, 2 to 9 p.m. All other 
days, 9 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 

Mail this card in an envelope if you so prefer. Why not write a 
letter telling what you have studied and what trade you have 
worked at? This is all confidential of course. 

Although we doubt whether anyone ever did “ get wise quick "— 
even by filling up postcards of which the grammar is very doubtful 

there is a great deal in the idea. It is a pity, however, that the 
library authorities, of all people, should find it necessary to lower 
the ‘‘tone’’ of their appeal to the populace to the extent of 
officially recognising ugly slang expressions. 

It is always very pleasing to be able to record the fact of a 
public library being intimately connected with the artistic and 
musical life of a town; the Syllabus of Chamber Concerts, Lectures 
and Exhibitions arranged by the Nortaampron Public Libraries 
Committee exemplifies a splendid way of bringing about this 
relationship In addition to several lectures, three chamber 
concerts, an historical violin recital and three Art exhibitions are 
to be held at this library this winter. So long as the library houses 
a collection of music—as Northampton does—and so long as the 
bulk of the pieces performed are represented in that collection, 
there can surely be no objection to the holding of such concerts 
by a public library authority. 

In spite of the statement made at the recent Rural Libraries 
Conference as to the minimum salary to be paid to county 
librarians, the Dorset Education Committee are advertising for a 
librarian for their county scheme and are offering the absurd sum 
of £250 per annum. As though chance would throw into 
prominence this insult to our profession, in the same issue an 
opening for a senior assistant in the libraries of a quite 
moderate sized town is advertised at only £25 less. Without discuss- 
ing whether this latter offer is anything more than barely adequate, 
it requires no one to point out that if an assistant in a town system, 
who will work presumably under the direction of two or three 
superior officers is to receive £225, the sole director and organiser 
of the library provision for a whole county should receive more 
than £250. We sincerely trust that no one has been so treacherous 
to the interests of our profession as to offer himself, or herself as 
a candidate. 

Once more a most interesting series of lectures to adults and to 
children has been arranged by the Liverpoot Public Libraries. 
Among the subjects of the adult lectures we notice several on 
“war” topics-—-Capt. R. S. Gwatkin Williams on “ In the Hands 
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of the Senussi,’” Stephen Graham on “‘ A private in the Guards,” 
Lieut. Ernest H. Sheffield on German East Africa——five on Art 
and music, and others on South America, Poland, Greece, Serbia, 
Afghanistan and Belgium. ‘The programme of the children’s talks 
promises to be even more interesting. All the lectures are to be 
given in the Picton Hall. 

During September last, the number of readers at the LiverPoot 
Public Libraries increased by 876. 

During the year ended 30th April, 139,052 volumes were issued 
from the Lonpon Library. There were 4,014 members—-271 more 
that in any previous year. The committee regret to state that the 
books begueathed by the late Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace were 
destroyed by fire before the library came into possession of this 
legacy. 

During the first year of its existence the Commercial Library 
at Manchester, which was inaugurated in October, 1919, has been 
visited by nearly 70,000 readers. A very useful provision has been 
that of a classified file of over 100,000 newspaper clippings on 
topics of interest to business men. 


LIBRARY REPORTS. 
Biacksurn (County Borough). Report of the Committee of the 

Free Library, Museum and Art Gallery, 1919-20. 

Librarian: R. Asuton. Population (1911), 133,052. Income: 
£4,032; from rate (14d.), £3,339. Expenditure: Books, binding 
and periodicals, £555; salaries, £1,521; fabric charges, £1,817. 
Stock: Lending, 23,557; reference, 23,753. Issues: Lending, 
156,571; reference (including 30,000, estimated use of books on 
open shelves), 42,229. 

An increase in the use of the reference department is reported, 
whereas the work of the lending library has decreased, the decrease 
being principally in the issue of works of fiction. In addition to 
the Central Library, there are, in Blackburn, nine delivery 
stations, staffed by part time assistants, from which over 40,000 
books were issued. 

CarpirF (City), Education Committee. Report of the Librarian 

on the work of the School Libraries, 1919-20. 

When, a short time ago, the representative of the Education 
authorities of a go-ahead European country was making an 
inspection of the library provisions made in this country, for 
school children, we had no hesitation in advising him to visit 
Cardiff. This report proves that the advice was justified. Cardiff 
was one of the pioneers of school libraries in England, but, unlike 
many pioneers, Cardiff has not been content with this. The issue 
of over a quarter of a million books through the schools last year 
shows the active way in which this system 1s still being conducted. 

Some of the figures given here are exceedingly interesting, 
particularly those relating to the provision made and the average 
issues per head. One volume is provided for every child (excluding 
infants) in average attendance, and on an average each child 
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borrowed 12.4 books in the year. We admire the blunt way in 
which it is pointed out that in some of the schools “ too little use is 
made of the school libraries,’ and that in these schools ‘‘ more 
facilities for the use of the library should be given.” 

Montrose (Burgh). Fifteenth Annual Report of the Librarian, 

1919-20. 

Librarian: James Curistison, F.S.A. Scot., F.L.A. Popula- 
tion (1911), 12,668. Income: £720—from rates, £210, from 
Carnegie U.K. Trust, £100. Expenditure: Salaries, £224; books 
and Periodicals, £148. Stock: Lending, 15,085; reference, 
2,801; ‘‘ local corner,” 831. Issues: Lending, 70,139; reference, 
18,932. 

We hope that the people of Montrose appreciate the marvellous 
value their library is giving them for the money they spend upon 
it. It has often struck us that if only council members and rate- 
payers had a proper opportunity of comparing annual reports, the 
practice would be of inestimable value. Many townspeople would, 
we fear, discover that their institutions were not, probably owing 
to lack of support and interest, all they should be, but the 
Montrose man would come to a very different conclusion. He 
would find that his librarian and staff were giving them a splendid 
service—and, also, that in return he was paying them salaries 
which, even in an underpaid profession, are scandalous. He would 
hasten, we doubt not, to urge his council to levy, without delay, 


the maximum rate. - — 
PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. Wituiam Po a senior assistant, Leeds Public Libraries, 
and a diplomate of the Library Association, has been appointed 
librarian of Southend-on-Sea. 

Mr. J. E. Wacker, deputy-librarian of Fulham Public Libraries, 
has been appointed chief librarian. 


NOTES. 

The following Public Lectures will be given at University 
College, London, under the auspices of the School of Librarian- 
ship. The lectures will commence at 5.30 p.m. 

January 31st, 1921, ‘‘ Library Work with Children,” by Mr. 
W. C. Berwick Sayers. 

February 4th, ‘The Art and Craft of Printing,” by Mr. 
Charles T. Jacobi, of the Chiswick Press. 

The series will be continued throughout the session; further 
lectures will be announced later. 

At a Joint Meeting of the Library Committee and Teachers 
held recently at the Town Hall, WestHovcuton, the draft scheme 
prepared by the librarian, Mr. J. C. Scott, F.L.A., for the 
establishment of branch libraries at each school in the district, was 
considered in detail. It was resolved that the libraries should be 
upon the basis of a permanent and complete institution or unit for 
each school. The School Libraries will be exhibited and formally 
opened in the Carnegie Hall early in September when an address 
will be given by Mr. G. H. Gater, Director of Education for the 
County of Lancashire. 
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REVIEWS. 
GENERAL. 

Water A. Briscoz, F.L.A. (City Librarian, Nottingham). 
Boy Hero of the Air. 
is a school story, an adventure tale, and an air-story in one—and a true 

one at that. 

It is the story of the thrilling career of a famous British boy air-fighter. 

The volume tells of his happy schooldays, his joyous adventures as a 
soldier boy, his hairbreadth experiences as a flying “‘ pup,’’ his “ great 

ort '’ as an air-fighter, fun at the ‘‘ Wing,’’ adventures in the clouds, the 
thrilling story of a spy “stunt,” etc. Other chapters are The Happy 

Warrior, The Young Conjurer, The Danger Signal, The “Great Game,’ 

The Great Adventure, The Mystery, and The Glory that was his. 
his is the story of the wonderful career of Captain Albert Ball, V.C.— 

the boy hero of the air—written specially for boys, and containing 

numerous unpublished letters and adventures. 

It is illustrated by a coloured frontispiece, depicting an air-fight—the 
boy fighter with his red ‘“ Spinner”’ swooping upon a foeman—and other 
original drawings of his career by an artist who has served in the R.A.F. 

The publishers are of opinion that it is a book for every boy—for home, 
school, and library, and an admirable gift-book. 

lt is published by the Oxford University Press in two editions: in paper 
boards (with coloured cover) 2/6, and in cloth at 3/9. Every copy sold means 
a contribution to the “ Captain Ball Memorial Fund.’’ 

CLrarke (H. G.). Baxter Colour Prints pictorially presented. 
Part I. November, 1920. 4to., 11 plates and portrait. Maggs, 
Bros., London; Courier Press, Leamington Spa. 1920. 5s. net. 
The enthusiasm for Baxter colour prints shows little sign of falling off, 

During the present year two books have already been issued dealing with 
the work of the great artist colour-printer and with that of his licensees 
and successors. Mr. Clarke now presents us with Part I. of the work above 
mentioned, in which he proposes to give reproductions of the prints 
separately issued by Baxter on signed mounts, in all about 165. In 
addition to the plates and descriptions, he begins in this part a catalogue 
of all Baxter’s works with their latest auction values. The work is well 
produced and does credit both to Mr. Clarke's enthusiasm as a Baxter 
coliector and his knowledge as a printer. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Botton Pusiic Lisraries. Catalogue of Books in the Central 
Lending and Reference Libraries on History. Class List, no. 10, 
part I., 325 pp. 1920. Fourpence. 

Some time ago we reviewed this excellent example of the printed classified 
catalogue, and so it is unnecessary to speak at length of this, the latest part. 
It is prepared on the same plan as the previous issues, and lists a very fine, 
well-selected, and extensive collection. The selections of biographies 
illustrating the various periods which are given at the head of most of the 
classes should be very valuable to students. 

Witts County Lisraries. Catalogue of Books on Education. 
40 pages. 1920. 

This well-compiled little catalogue of an admirable selection of some 
five hundred books on education—a list which, by the way, will be of much 
greater value as a book selection guide than most such catalogues, as the 
bulk of the collection has obviously been gathered together by people who 
know the subject and have endeavoured to make as representative a selection 
as possible—is noteworthy as showing how the resources of the Central 
Library for Students can be indicated with advantage, by the inclusion in 
the list of any really important works which are not in the county library, 
with a note to the effect that these books—marked with the letters “ C.L.’’— 
and other required works, will be obtained for any reader. Mr. Richard 
Wright, the librarian, has evidently amalgamated the Dewey classes, 400) 
and 800, as he uses 400 for Education, having re-subdivded the class in such 
a way as to overcome some of the difficulties of Dewey's 370, a class which is 
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rather in need of revision. A place, much needed, is also found for ‘* Child 
Study.” It is a pity that o-. did not permit the provision of an author 
index, or of pundheliens; otherwise the catalogue is quite an excellent little 
production. 


REPORT ON SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL FOR 
LIBRARIANS OF RURAL SYSTEMS.. 
(Arranged under the Auspices of the University of London 
School of Librarianship). 

The Summer School was held at the University of Bristol in the 
fortnight, August 30th to September llth, the earlier date 
contemplated by the Librarianship Committee proving impossible 
owing to the fact that the University Hostel was closed during the 
previous month. There were 31 entries, and 30 students attended 
the Course, one withdrawing through illness after having registered. 
Had various accidental deiays in advertising the Summer School 
been avoided, there would no doubt have been a larger attendance. 
Thirteen of those who joined were regular students of the School of 
Librarianship ; fourteen were librarians or assistants from library 
systems in Wales (6), Scotland (3), and England; three were new 
to library work and of these two have now become fuli-time 
students. 

Twenty-five lectures were given—-ten on the practical working of 
rural libraries, by Mr. R. Wright; five on Classification, by Mr. 
Sayers; five on Cataloguing, by Mr. Prideaux; four on Book- 
Selection, by the Director; and one on Rural Library Systems, by 
Colonel Mitchell. The students were expected to attend at every 
lecture, and, with few exceptions, this expectation was realised. 
All the lectures were carefully adapted to the special requirements 
of the rural librarian, and were made thoroughly practical, with 
illustrations on the blackboard, from books, and by actual 
appliances. Those on Book-Selection, for example, dealt largely 
with ways and means of educating country readers in the intelligent 
use of books, and of encouraging them to choose wisely for them- 
selves. Stress was laid on the importance of cultivating loca! 
initiative. 

The Students were taken on organised visits to the Somerset 
County Repository at Burnham, the Bristol Public Libraries, and 
the Bath City Reference Library; a number also visited the Wilts. 
County Repository at Trowbridge. At the end of each course of 
lectures a test paper was set, to be done by the students at home, 
the intention being to keep a detailed record of the performance 
of each student. The papers have now been returned to the 
students with corrections by the lecturers, and a record has been 
kept of the work done by each student. 

The lectures usually ended at 3.15 p.m., after which the students 
were taken on _ visits to places of interest, including Bristol 
Cathedral, the Church of St. Mary Redcliffe, the Lord Mayors 
Chapel, the Red Lodge, St. Peter's Church and Hospital, Bnistot 
Museum and Art Gallery, the Church and monastic remains at 
Westbury-on-Trym, and the prehistoric earthworks at Ciifton. 
Well-known local authorities kindly acted as conductors. At the 
week-ends, whole-day excursions were arranged to Bath and to 
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Cheddar and Wells. At Bath the party were entertained to 
luncheon by Alderman Chivers, and were shown over the Baths by 
the Director and the city Architect, the Art Gallery by the Chair- 
man, the Guildhall and the city Archives by the Town Clerk, the 
Holburne Museum by the Curator, the Abbey Church, the Botanic 
Gardens, ete. Mr. Frederick Harrison met the students at 
luncheon. At Wells, Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, late 
Director of the British Museum, showed the party the Cathedral 
Library, and read a paper on the Cathedral, etc. <A lecture on 
local prehistoric finds was given at the Museum by the Curator, 
and the party visited the Bishop’s Palace, where they were met by 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

The Public Inaugural Meeting was held at the University, the 
Lord Mayor of Bristol in the chair, and was attended by about 
100 persons, including the Chairman of the Public Libraries Com- 
mittee, the Chairman of the Education Committee, various 
Aldermen and Councillors, representatives of County Education 
Committees, the University of Bristol, the Village Clubs Associa- 
tion, the Workers’ Educational Association, ete. Long reports 
appeared in the Bristol, Clifton, and Bath newspapers, and both 
the School of Librarianship and the Rural Library movement in 
general will doubtless benefit by the publicity given to the views 
of the speakers and to the work of the Summer School. Some 
extra expense was incurred in advertising the Public Meeting, but 
when the accounts are made up the deficit will be considerably 
less than the amount which the Librarianship Committee 
sanctioned as the limit not to be exceeded. The three members o1 
the College Staff (i.e., the Director and Messrs. Prideaux and 
Sayers) gladly contributed their services without further 
remuneration. 

On the whole, the Summer School was an experiment well worth 
carrying out, and there is every reason to think that a second 
School next year would be still more successful. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
South Coast Branch. 


Another very successful meeting was held by the above Branch 
at the Worthing Public Library on Wednesday, October 27th, 
about 24 members and friends being present. 

Tea was kindly provided by the Chairman of the Library 
Committee. 

At the general meeting which followed Councillor Bennett took 
the chair, and after a few remarks called upon Miss E. Gerard, 
Sub-Librarian, Worthing, to read a paper entitled “A plea for 
the teaching of elementary bibliography in schools. 

Miss G. ‘Dean, Senior Assistant, Worthing, also gave a paper 


entitled ‘‘ The literary taste of the average borrower.” Both 
papers were thoroughly appreciated and a long and interesting 


discussion ensued, those taking part including the Chairman, Miss 


Frost, Miss Bokenham (late of the Toronto Library), Miss Young 
(Brighton), and Messrs, Piper (Winchester), Lynn (Portsmouth), 
and Webb and Male (Brighton). 
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During the evening the Chairman presented several certificates 
gained by members of the Branch at the last Library Association 
Examination. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, the Worthing Museum and 
Art Gallery Committee, Miss Frost and the Worthing Staff con- 
cluded a very happy evening. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of The Library World. 

Sir,—Our cheery friend Aristonymous bemoans the fact thau “‘ a 
very small select gathering of librarians” attended the first of 
the Library Association monthly meetings. I should have been 
pleased to have made this meeting less small and less select, but 
had no idea such a meeting was taking place. On November 19th 
I received the first intimation of the meeting—my two copies of 
the “ Library Association Record ” being delivered on that day- 
and by the same post I received a circular from our business-like 
Association imploring me to induce the members of my staff to 
join this same Association. This I take it is a specimen of Mr. 
Pacy as an “ irrepressible humourist.” 

I cannot imagine any Chief attempting to persuade any assistant 
to become a member of such an effete Association, even at the 
sale price of one guinea,—I am, Sir, yours obediently, . 

Marian Frost. 

Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery, Worthing. 

November 23rd, 1920. 

To the Editor of The Library World. 

Sir,—-1 am sure that many besides myself will appreciate your 
desire to vary the appeal of your excellent journal—which, how- 
ever, needs but to keep up its ordinary standard to be invariably 
interesting—-by the occasional publication of humorous articles. 
llowever, as Mr. Jast has recently told us and as your own 
Acistonymous remarked last month, we are not all gifted with a 
keen sense of humour. Fearing that some may be misled by 
taking in earnest the delightful witticisms of Mr. Robinson Smith, 
I venture, therefore, to ask the opportunity of pointing out to 
those-if there be any—who have such prosaic intellects and so 
little knowledge of classification as to imagine that any sane 
librarian would use such headings as ‘‘ Nut-growing” or 
‘* Questions,” that, although simplicity may be the keynote of this 
classification, it first remains to be proved that this is a 
classification at all. It would be diflicult to prove, I fear. 

I wonder how the villager and the rustic will know whether they 
will find their Virgil in ‘‘ Classics’ or ‘‘ European Literature, 
or, if their inclinations be more up-to-date, whether they will find 
Einstein in “‘ Knowledge,” ‘‘ Natural Arts,” or ‘‘ Science ” (Pure). 

I trust you will be able to continue this feature, which is funnier 
by far than Mr. Dooley or “ Old Bill,” but suggest that in future, 
for the sake of Mr. Smith's reputation, his contributions should be 
labelled in some such way as will prevent misconstruction.— 
Yours, etc., LionEL Roy McCotvin. 


LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 


Specialising in Library Work with the 
Largest Stock of Library Replacements 
in the Country 


FOR PROMPT ATTENTION 
AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


The Woolston Book Co., Ltd. 
NOTTINGHAM. 


AN INVITATION. 


Ladies and Gentlemen at : the Conference of Educational 
Associations are invited to call yle’s Bookshops to inspect the 
carefully classified stock of books - — conceivable subject. On the 
shelves are to be found the most sui books for Rural and Town 
Libraries, Teachers’ Reference Libraries, and Libraries for any other 
or. The various Departments afford a wider choice than can be 
ound elsewhere. mate @ considerable saving in 
expenditure can alwsyd be effected 
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biceod eae New & “ As New”’ Copies at Lowest Prices. 


Sent on approval. Catalogues (free) on application. 


Some of our Departments:—Fiction, Educational, Technical and Scientific, 

Commercial, Law and Accountancy, Social Reform and Political Science, 

Archeology and Art, Music and Drama, Literature and Encyclopedias, Rare 
Books and First Editions, French, German, Spanish and Italian Books. 


First Editions, French, German, Spanish and Italian Books. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. BOOKS PURCHASED OR EXCHANCED. 
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tha qualities and thicknesses of paper 


and section, and afe more than ever necessary 
for economy in Lending Books. 


If you send yéur book orders with the general am 
instruction to deal- with them in the mot 


economical manner, we will supply those likely to 7 
have very much use in Leather Back Binding, 
Reinforce those for which such treatment would 
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